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BETTER BULLETINS 


There will be better bulletins 
when orchestra publicity people 
learn to cooperate. Material for 
this number, for instance, is en- 
tirely different from that planned 
and the bulletin is late because 
information promised months ago 
has not been sent. 


Do not bother to write articles: 
send notes. Material has to be 
cut and shaped to the bulletin’s 
size which is small. The policy 
is to print items that will help 
orchestras with their problems 
and inspire them. Details of any 
orchestral projects with costs and 
results are therefore of prime in- 
terest. 


Some orchestra history is 
wanted for orchestras like to com- 
pare stories and we want “art” 
particularly a picture of the con- 
ductor in a cut or mat. If he has 
no mat, the local newspaper owns 
a cut from which a mat can be 


made. The cost is slight. 


The cost of the bulletin is 
slight, too, because editorial serv- 
ices with the addressing of labels, 
preparing for mailing, carrying on 
of correspondence and veeen 
advertising are donated. 


Dues therefore do not actually 
cover bulletin costs, although 
they help and are wanted. If you 


find the bulletin useful and have 
not done your share, read the last 
paragraph on this page and act. 


BOARD OR “BORED” 


Requests for “some procedures 
for board members” have come ° 
from several quarters and we are 
trying to find out what is meant. 
Are matters to be brought up in 
board meetings what is wanted 
or tasks for board members to 
perform? 

Something must be wrong if 
board members are not interest- 
ed in operation of an orchestra; 
so many elements, human and 
otherwise, contribute to its suc- 
cess. Something is wrong’ if 
board members are only bored. 


MEMBERSHIPS 


No invitation is needed to join 
the League as some of our cor- 
respondents seem to think. It is 
open to all symphony orchestras 
as full members with voting priv- 
ilege and all people interested in 
furthering the growth of our or- 
chestras as associates. Orchestra 
membership fee is $5; associate, 
$2. Bulletins are mailed to both. 

Checks should be made pay- 
able to the American Symphony 
Orchestra League and mailed to 
the president, Mrs. Leta G. Snow, 
113 Allen Blvd., Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 
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Grand Rapids Symphony .or; 
chestra robbed of its conductor) 


22 players and its auditorium. by — 


war, met the situation by engag- 


IN GRAND RAPID 

over until he was called to the 
Army and the baton was handed 
to Dr. Nicolai Malko in 1942. 


The orchestra is supported by 


ing a commuting Gondtictor,* att?" memberships and box office, and 


mitting women players, and giv- 
ing each program twice in a 
smaller hall. 

A few players have returned 
from service and the orchestra is 
back in the civic auditorium 
which seats nearly 5,000 and 
where audiences of at least 3,000 
are the rule. 

This auditorium was the scene 
of a riot in 1929 when a free pub- 
lic concert was announced for the 
launching of a new Grand Rapids 
symphony after the city had 
done without one for several 
years. 

Police and firemen were called 
out to take charge of hundreds 
trying to force their way into a 
packed auditorium and for many 
concerts after that, when admis- 
sion fees were charged, every 
seat was taken. 

The musicians’ union formed 
the orchestra, which became per- 
manent, as a co-operative, Dr. 
Karl Wecker then director of 
public school music donating his 
services as conductor. 

The players are paid on a basis 
of earnings, students or beginning 
players receiving no pay until 
their second season when they 
get half, and the third when they 
’ receive full pay as apportioned. 
The conductor, however, can ad- 
vance players faster if desirable. 

During the depression the or- 
chestra was aided by the WPA 
music project, but lost its con- 
ductor to the government pro- 
gram and Thor Johnson took 


last year joined the Grand Rap- 
ids Art Museum in a membership 
drive. Putting cultural eggs in 
one basket worked out to every- 
one’s satisfaction and the joint 
drive was continued this season. 

The orchestra is operated by 
the Grand Rapids Symphony so- 
ciety which in James Sheppard, 
a business man, has had the 
same president since its incep- 
tion. There is also a woman’s 
committee to carry on promo- 
tional and educational work. 

There is much non-musical ac- 
tivity to stimulate interest in the 
orchestra and music in general. 
The Quiz based on one of last 
year’s programs and described in 
the March Bulletin is typical, 
and the audience questionnaire 
on music and composer. prefer- 
ences, publicized in “American 
Symphony Orchestras” by Grant 
and Hettinger is another. 

The society bought time on the 
radio with an equal amount do- 
nated by the station and this fall 
a new program was launched, de- 
signed to satisfy wishes of local 
listeners who do not get as much 
symphonic music as they desire 
and to arouse more interest in 
such music through carefully se- 
lected programs containing a lit- 
tle pre-vue of the next concert 
by the orchestra. 

The music is beihg selected and 
scripts prepared by the orchestra 
and brief program notes will be 
couched in popular language. It 
is an experiment, but station 
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MALKO 


Dr. Nicolai Malko, conductor 
of the Grand Rapids Symphony 
got his degree from the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg where, af- 
ter study with Russian masters 
like Rimsky-Korsakoff, he con- 
ducted at the Imperial Opera 





WOOD is giving a half hour 
space to the program on Monday 
evenings, with the aim of pleas- 
ing its patrons and increasing its 
audience, which is just good busi- 
ness. 

A contest to select soloists, 
launched last year, is being con- 
ducted by the woman’s commit- 
tee. Do not enter into contests 
lightly, is the advice of those who 
run them, but musical and edu- 
cational results in Grand Rapids 
justified the effort. 

The contest, open to residents 
of 10 Southern Michigan coun- 
ties no matter where they might 
be working or going to school, 
brought out 20 young musicians 
last year. They were secured 
through newspaper publicity 
throughout the: area served and 
by contacting music department 
heads and private teachers 
through letters. 

Good publicity stories came 
from the contestants and the con- 
test, but audience appreciation 
was the great reward for those 
who did the preliminary work. 

As in other places it brought 
to light the fact that very fine 
training is being given and re- 
ceived in this country and it 
points to the value of the plank 
in this League’s platform that 
calls for wider promotion of the 
well-prepared but not-so-well- 
publicized native musical talent. 


EES GREA 


UTURE HER! 





House for 10 years. 

During that time he made fre- 
quent appearances with Serge 
Koussevitzky’s orchestra in Mos- 
cow and Dr. Koussevitzky ar- 
ranged Malko’s American debut 
with the Boston Symphony in 
1940. 











DR. NICOLAI MALKO 


In 1928 he made his world de- 
but with the Vienna Philharmon- 
ic and since that time has been 
guest conductor of great orches- 
tras from Oslo to Buenos Aires. 
He also held master classes in 
conducting at the Mozarteum, 
Salzburg. 

Conscious of the need to cre- 
ate new musicians and conduc- 
tors after the revolution, Malko 
organized conducting classes un- 
der government auspices in Mos- 
cow, Odessa and Kiev, eventually 
returning to St. Petersburg, re- 
named Leningrad, to conduct the 
Philharmonic orchestra and head 
the conservatory’s reorganized 
conducting class. 

(Continued on Page 4) 





Charleston (West Virginia) 
Symphony orchestra, building 
anew during the war and losing 
players to the service, solved its 
personnel problem through ad- 
vertising in local papers and the 
International Musician. 

Fine players and teachers of 
orchestral instruments responded, 
happy to play under an out- 
standing conductor, Antonio 
Modarelli, in chamber music 
groups, (the city supports a fine 
Chamber Music Society) and 
they came to stay. 

Those who could not earn a 
living through teaching and out- 


MALKO SEES 

In 1940 Malko was invited to 
Mills college, California, to hold 
a conducting class. Settling down 
in Chicago after successful ap- 
pearances with the Chicago Sym- 
phony at Ravinia, Malko con- 
tinues his teaching and many 
young American conductors have 
been his pupils both here and 
abroad. 

Dr. Malko is enthusiastic about 
the musical future of America, in 
fact, its present. Here is the only 
country where music is a subject 
of general education, where 10 
per cent study music and 50 per 
cent participate in a school mu- 
sic program. This is sigriificant 
in building audiences if nothing 
else, he feels. 

But he doesn’t think that 16 
big city orchestras and some 300 
in smaller communities begin to 
absorb our musical interest and 
talent. He sees much of the mu- 
sical skill developed in educa- 
tional institutions wasted and the 
cultivated talents of fine conduc- 
tors lost for lack of an outlet. 





side engagements (orchestra pay 
is nominal now) were fitted into 
wartime industrial jobs by the 
chairman of the orchestra’s in- 
dustrial committee, F. Stuart 
Barnes. 

Applications came from Cali- 
fornia, all through the Middle 
West, New York, Chicago, Mich- 
igan, Texas, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Ohio. Experiences 
embraced service in the Chicago, 
Cleveland, Montreal, Pittsburgh 
and St. Louis symphonies, in op- 
era companies and in orchestras 
of smaller cities. 

From Kansas the orchestra ob- 
tained a first flutist, George 
Younkman, who was in public 
school music there. He is a wel- 
come addition to the music fac- 
ulty of Morris Harvey college, 
and also serves in the safety de- 
partment of West Vaco Chlorine 
Products Company. 

A daughter, Miss Harriet 
Younkman, ’cellist, became bur- 
sar of the college, plays in the 
orchestra and continues study 
under Willy Schultze, the orches- 
tra’s first ’cellist. 


Major Olmes, violist, has set- 
tled down in Charleston after 
years of study and experience in 
playing and teaching both viola 
and violin and as conductor. He 
also fills an industrial post at 
Ford, Bacon & Davis. 

With the same firm and now 
playing in the ’cello section is 
Miss Barbara LeBaron, formerly 
with Houston.and New Orleans 
symphony orchestras. 

Fernand H. Quinn, oboist, be- 
fore coming to Charleston, had 
played with west coast symphony 
orchestras under most of the 





Alarmed at the growing apathy 
to strings while tot-sized trom- 
bonists sprang up everywhere, 
music educators and teachers of 
stringed instruments in Michigan 
have formed a String Planning 
Conference, so far as is known, 
the only one in the nation. 

Interest in the many band ac- 
tivities accounts for many chil- 
dren turning to band instruments, 
but pessimistic propaganda about 
the difficulty of playing a string- 
ed instrument have frightened 
away many who might have 
studied, according to Prof. Roy 
Underwood, chairman of the con- 
ference. 





great conductors, but wanted to 
come east where he could hear 
other conductors and be near 
enough to Philadelphia to study 
with Tabuteau. He plays Eng- 
lish horn, too, and teaches in 
Galperins music studios. 

Another oboist, Stephen Ma- 
lycke, from Cleveland, now 
teaches in Ironton public schools 
and plays in both the Hunting- 
ton and Charleston orchestras. 

Among local residents new to 
both city and orchestra are Don 
Watson and Hans Rosenbaum, 
violists. Mr. Watson has both a 
bachelor’s and a master’s degree 
in public school music, played in 
the Indianapolis symphony for 
years, but is now in the treasury 
department. 

Mr. Rosenbaum has_ done 
much chamber music work in 
both Germany and the United 
States. He is a store manager at 
Whitesville, commuting to re- 
hearsals and concerts, an 80 mile 
trip by bus. 


Discussions have brought to 
light that outmoded methods of 
teaching and no methods of pub- 
licizing strings as against the pro- 
motion of band instruments by 
instrument companies has con- 
tributed to the situation. 

Fine artists and progressive 
teachers among the conference 
members are promoting strings 
now by going to schools to play 
for school audiences, often as so- 
loist for a school orchestra taught 
a simple accompaniment on the 
spot, by placing instruments in 
the hands of children who have 
never held one before, an effective 
measure to arouse interest at any 
age. 

A more detailed report on work 
of the conference will be given 
later. It is open to anyone inter- 
ested which should include those 
who build symphony orchestras. 
Place and date of meetings can 
be obtained from Professor Un- 
derwood, director of music, at 
Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 





S. E. Raspillaire, director of 
music in South Charleston pub- 
lic schools and a trombonist who 
played under Modarelli in 
Wheeling, joined the orchestra 
this season. 

A bassoonist and piano tuner 
applied, but could not be satis- 
fied with local arrangements. The 
manager of the leading music 
store thought then to advertise 
for a piano tuner who could play 
bassoon. Only one, but a very 
likely candidate replied and ne- 
gotiations are under way. 

Charleston could not use all 
’cellist and. oboists who applied. 
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International Musician. 
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orchestral instruments responded, 
happy to play under an out- 
standing conductor, Antonio 
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MALKO SEES 
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side engagements (orchestra pay 
is nominal now) were fitted into 
wartime industrial jobs by the 
chairman of the orchestra’s in- 
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era companies and in orchestras 
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ALN PLAN 
Alarmed at the growing apathy 
to strings while tot-sized trom- 
bonists sprang up everywhere, 
music educators and teachers of 
stringed instruments in Michigan 
have formed a String Planning 
Conference, so far as is known, 
the only one in the nation. 

Interest in the many band ac- 
tivities accounts for many chil- 
dren turning to band instruments, 
but pessimistic propaganda about 
the difficulty of playing a string- 
ed instrument have frightened 
away many who might have 
studied, according to Prof. Roy 
Underwood, chairman of the con- 
ference. 





great conductors, but wanted to 
come east where he could hear 
other conductors and be near 
enough to Philadelphia to study 
with Tabuteau. He plays Eng- 
lish horn, too, and teaches in 
Galperins music studios. 

Another oboist, Stephen Ma- 
lycke, from Cleveland, now 
teaches in Ironton public schools 
and. plays in both the Hunting- 
ton and Charleston orchestras. 

Among local residents new to 
both city and orchestra are Don 
Watson and Hans Rosenbaum, 
violists. Mr. Watson has both a 
bachelor’s and a master’s degree 
in public school music, played in 
the Indianapolis symphony for 
years, but is now in the treasury 
department. 

Mr. Rosenbaum has_ done 
much chamber music work in 
both Germany and the United 
States. He is a store manager at 
Whitesville, commuting to re- 
hearsals and concerts, an 80 mile 
trip by bus. 
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Discussions have brought to 
light that outmoded methods of 
teaching and no methods of pub- 
licizing strings as against the pro- 
motion of band instruments by 
instrument companies has con- 
tributed to the situation. 

Fine artists and progressive 
teachers among the conference 
members are promoting strings 
now by going to schools to play 
for school audiences, often as so- 
loist for a school orchestra taught 
a simple accompaniment on the 
spot, by placing instruments in 
the hands of children who have 
never held one before, an effective 
measure to arouse interest at any 
age. 

A more detailed report on work 
of the conference will be given 
later. It is open to anyone inter- 
ested which should include those 
who build symphony orchestras. 
Place and date of meetings can 
be obtained from Professor Un- 
derwood, director of music, at 
Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 





S. E. Raspillaire, director of 
music in South Charleston pub- 
lic schools and a trombonist who 
played under Modarelli in 
Wheeling, joined the orchestra 
this season. 

A bassoonist and piano tuner 
applied, but could not be satis- 
fied with local arrangements. The 
manager of the leading music 
store thought then to advertise 
for a piano tuner who could play 
bassoon. Only one, but a very 
likely candidate replied and ne- 
gotiations are under way. 

Charleston could not use all 
’cellist and. oboists who applied. 








Prince Patrons of music are 
out, and their place has been tak- 
en by governments in the old 
world, but in our new country 
and in these new times, business 
and industry begin to play the 
Patron’s part. 

As a result of this new support 
of music, Midland, Michigan, a 
little city of about 10,000, boasts 
a symphony orchestra, two chor- 
uses of over 100 members, and a 
season’s program superior to that 
in many large centers. 





CONDUCTOR THEODORE VOSBURG 


Midland is the home of the 
Dow Chemical Company and in 
1937 a chemist-oboist organized 
an orchestra of “fiddlers for fun” 
which eventually gave five public 
concerts a year. Next a male 
chorus was formed, both directed 
by conductors from nearby cities. 

Dow officials were impressed 


MUSIC MATTERS IN MIDLAND 






with the value of music to the 
community and in 1943 added a 
first full-time music director, 
Theodore Vosburgh, to the staff. 
He organized a Dow’s Girls’ 
chorus, conducts it and the Male 
Chorus and the orchestra of 45 
pieces which is now open to all 
Midland musicians. 


Sponsored by the company, the 
orchestra gives its concerts free to 
the public in a high school audi- 
torium seating 1,250, often re- 
peating its programs, so great is 
the demand for tickets. A silver 
offering inaugurated at the Octo- 
ber concert netted $412 for the 
new Midland hospital and at 
other concerts contributions for 
other local institutions will be 
collected. 

Feeling that contact with great 
artists would be valuable to chor- 
us and orchestra members, Mr. 
Vosburgh brought outstanding 
soloists for some programs last 
season, holding “get-togethers” 
after the concerts, but audiences 
were as large when no soloist was 
engaged. 

This season’s program calls for 
a production of the “Messiah” 
with outside soloists, an operetta, 
chorus and orchestra concerts 
with a three day festival in May. 
At this a quartet from the Metro- 
politan will give an “opera for 
everyone” program; orchestra 
and choruses will present pro- 
grams; and all will come together 
for a production of “Carmen” in 
English at the end: 

The conductor is well prepared 
to direct such an ambitious pro- 
gram. He holds a bachelor’s and 
a master’s degree from the East- 








RREISLER IN KALAMAZOO 


He walked, went window shop- 
ping, watched children on play- 
grounds, finally his manager sug- 
gested to Fritz Kreisler that they 
attend a rehearsal of the Kalama- 
zoo Symphony Orchestra. No! 
A symphony in a city that size? 
He couldn’t believe it. But after 
he heard the orchestra... “this 
is a wonderful thing, this orches- 
tra. This is one of the things that 
makes America one of the great 
musical countries of the world.” 

Proceeds of a concert given by 
Kreisler in Kalamazoo went to 
the orchestra’s maintenance fund 
and a picture of the great violin- 
ist congratulating Herman Fel- 
ber, the orchestra’s conductor, 
went to the top of the front page 
of the Kalamazo Gazette, three 
columns wide. 


GERHART “GUESTS” 


Russell Gerhart, conductor of 
the Altoona Civic Symphony, has 
been invited to Johnstown as 
guest conductor of a series of 
three concerts by the Municipal 
Symphony orchestra this season. 
He also played a return engage- 
ment with the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic orchestra as guest con- 
ductor this month. 





man school of music and a Ph.D. 
degree from the Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art. Before going to 
Eastman, he studied violin for 
six years, playing in the DuBois, 
Pennsylvania, symphony. 

He was associate professor of 
music at Albion college when 
called to Midland and before that 
had taught in other colleges and 
toured as tenor soloist and con- 
ductor of oratorio and other con- 
certs. 5 
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Altoona Civic Symphony, Rus- 
sel Gerhart, conductor; Virginia 
Morley, Livingston Gerhart, duo- 
pianists, soloists. 

Program: Symphony No. 7 
Schubert; Concerto, E flat major, 
two pianos and orchestra, Mo- 
zart; overture to “Tannhauser”, 
Wagner. 

Cover design: conductor’s 
hands with baton. 


Duluth Symphony, Tauno 
Hannikainen, conductor. 

Program: Overture to “Flying 
Dutchman”, Wagner; “The Swan 
of Tuonela, Sibelius; Bolero, 
Ravel; Symphony No. 4 Tschai- 
kowsky. 

Cover: drawing of Minnesota 
armory entrance. 


Huntington Symphony, Ray- 
mond Schoewe, conductor. 

Program: Solitude, *F. Walt- 
man; String Suite from “The 
Double Dealer” and overture to 
“The Rival Sisters”, Purcell; bal- 
let music from “Faust’’, Gounod; 
Fugato on a well-known theme, 
*McBride; Waltz, “Bruderlein 
Fein”, Fall; march from “Aida”, 
Verdi. 

Cover: country scene. 


Springfield Symphony, Alex- 
ander Leslie, conductor. 

Program: Prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger’, Wagner; Unfin- 
ished Symphony, Schubert; Peter 
and the Wolf, Prokofieff; Over- 
ture, “1812”, Tschaikowsky. 

Cover: stylized conductor. 
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Detroit Symphony Orchestra’s 
budget called for an expenditure 
of $600,000 this season, double 
that of last year. 


*American Composer 
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